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In all these wars we might, but for the genius of a handful
of great men, have lost everything. And we won at a great
price. The price was paid, not in blood, but in the neglect by
the most talented generation of politicians we have ever had of
many important domestic problems. The immense series of
volumes of the Newcastle correspondence, for instance, contain
no references of the slightest importance to the social conditions
of the people or to the economic revolution already beginning,
although government was and remained actively interested in
promoting overseas trade and in seeing that it was carried in
British ships. In 1694 our capacity for effective intervention
in war had been established by the foundation of the Bank of
England. The City realized that by lending money to the
government it could, under the new conditions which made a
working compromise between the Crown and the ministers a
practical necessity, control the policy of the government over
an indefinite period. The City therefore agreed to finance the
French wars by loans, in return for a bank charter given to the
original bondholders. As with so many revolutions, the full
significance of this action was unrealized at the time. The
money was intended to be repaid. The inability of successive
governments to do so involved nothing less decisive than the
surrender to a group of money-lenders of the sovereign's pre-
rogative to issue money and to determine its value. The
money-lenders were not unworthy of their trust. From 1794
the expansion of credit and currency began, until by 1815 the
National Debt amounted roughly to the figure at which it stood
at the beginning of the present century. Though crisis followed
crisis, the financial interests never faltered in their resolution to
defend what had become their strongly vested interest in the
expansion of the British Empire. But as prices rose and the
pressure grew the process of agricultural enclosure was hastened.
Three thousand Enclosure Acts were passed during the century,
and by its close agricultural England was the property of a few
thousand great landlords. The deciding factor was the appli-
cation of the capitalist method of long-term investment to
scientific farming and the beginning of the machine age in
industry. The small man was frozen out' by the combined
operation of economic stress, political impotence, and scientific